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POWDER 


PAINT 


@ For early adventures in the world 
of color, children will enjoy using 
ARTISTA powder paint. Easily mixed 
with water to a smooth creamy con 
sistency. A wide range of strong \i- 
brant colors, plus excellent opacity 
make ARTISTA powder paint ideal 
for working on almost any surface 
Water soluble and non-toxic, safe for 
use by children of every grade level 

For your free copy of a_ booklet 
telling how to use ARTISTA powder 
paint in the classroom, write to Binnes 
& Smith, Inc., Dept. Al1.7, 380 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 74 
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Freedom of personal expression and insistence that the young child draw in his 
own way are often misunderstood to imply that we completely lack standards in 
art. | 


Aren't we supposed to teach the child anything about how to draw? Is every- 
thing he draws to be admired and praised just as long as it isn't copied?" | 


Certainly in drawings made by children there is quality that can be identified. | 
Their art expressions are not of the same caliber and we fool no one, including 
the children, when we insist that one child's work has just as much merit as that | 
of another. { 





This is not to say that the efforts of one child are any less important than those | 
of another. No matter how low the level of achievement in a child's ability to 
speak effectively or to write a meaningful sentence, his efforts are important in 
considering his degree of development in these fields of expression. But this does 
not mean that all children, merely because they speak and write, do so with | 
equal effectiveness. The element of quality is present in every form of human 1 
expression. It must be considered in the school program of art activities as in tl 
all other types of learning. 





Then when does a drawing by a child have quality? ) 
4 


When a child has truly fe/t something and draws a picture that reveals his 
understandings with honesty and sincerity, and when he draws with freedom— 
without tightness, without restriction—his work will have an originality and | 

expressiveness that we recognize as quality in drawing. a 


How do we teach a child to achieve this quality of freedom and expressiveness 
in drawing? 

First, children should be encouraged to draw and paint with big, loose, free- 
swinging motions of the arm. This will produce lines that have rhythm and 
character. Avoid small, tight and tense movements of the fingers. This produces 
jerky, constricted little drawings we so often see down in one corner of the 
paper. 

Second, children should be praised for the individual interpretations their draw- 
ings show of their understandings of the world around them. From the beginning 
children should learn to enjoy the fact that each sees and feels in his own 
individual way. This emphasis on uniqueness of expression keeps the child from 
feeling insecure because his work is not like that of another child. It encourages 
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peed him to have confidence in expressing his ideas and to admire the original ex- 
mye pressions of other children. 
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peal Quality in drawing does not necessarily increase in ratio to the size of the paper. 
safe for But children who are limited to working on 9x12-inch paper are less likely to 
die tail achieve the freedom of movement and quality of line we desire than those who 
booklet have the opportunity of working on larger paper. That is why better schools 
: pow provide 18x24-inch paper as the standard size for children’s drawings and 
o Binnes paintings. 
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Supply storage room for arts 
and crafts classes. 


View of elementary arts and 
crafts room. 


Opposite view of arts and crafts 
100m for elementary students. 


FOR: Clothing Laboratory 
e Laundry Areas e Sewing 
Areas e Foods Laboratory 
e Grooming Areas e Home 
Management Areas ¢ Arts 
& Crafts Rooms e General 
Storage Areas 


IT’S MUTSCHLER 


FOR ARTS & CRAFTS 
IN WYANDOTTE 


General view of crafts areas. 


In the new Woodrow Wilson Junior High and statics 
Wm. H. Taft Elementary Schools of Wyandotte, Wentew Wien Sehost 
as : a ‘ Swanson Associates 
Michigan, are the latest in modern arts and Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
crafts teaching facilities ... planned and in- Wm. H. Taft School 
stalled under the guidance of a Mutschler sales Bennett & es 
engineer, who had the advantage of nation-wide en, See 
experience to offer. If you plan to build or remodel mupemen anes 
school facilities, see a Mutschler sales engineer. OFFICE: 
His services cost absolutely nothing extra when University School 
, — -_ . a] - © Equipment Co. 
you specify Mutschler . . . the finest in hard- cent Winsttenaes Aue 
wood cabinetwork for schools. Send coupon below. Ann Arbor, Michigan 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. 11167-1 Nappanee, Indiana 
Please send address of our nearest Mutschler sales engineer 
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LINEARGRAMS 


Staid art form that takes on new excitement is photographic print-making 


—when celluloid negative to be reproduced is one's own line drawing! 





Cynthia Colby, age 16, Silver Lake Regional High School 
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A lineargram is a cross between a photogram and a 
line drawing. An original ink drawing on a sheet 
of clear celluloid becomes the negative to be printed 
by photographic means in one of two ways. By 
direct contact without elaborate equipment is one 
way but the more exciting method involves the use 
of a photographic enlarger whereby the lines, pat- 
terns and form in the original drawing are magni- 
fied. In a matter of minutes many duplicate prints 

High school students thrive on variation in art program, may be made by either method. 

particularly welcome suspense of photographic print- 


* ; Variations of the lineargrams are endless. Greeting 
making. Process can be adapted for different grades. 


cards, announcements, small posters, illustrations 
for school publications, gift prints and many other 
uses occur to students when they couple their abili- 
ties with the photographic process to produce these 
unusual black-and-white designs. Aside from the 
help they need in learning the technical side of the 
photographic processes, self-discovery is the best 
teacher. 

By BEVERLY HALLAM Materials 


Assistant Professor of Art 

Teacher Education tment . : ae aa 

acl ey Fs er Act lineargrams but a darkroom is a prerequisite. The 
Boston, Mass. materials required are: 


The use of a camera is not involved in making 


Student in art education department guides group making lineargrams during Saturday morning high 
school art classes at Massachusetts School of Art. Ten-minute demonstration fires students’ interest. 
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Celluloid resists ink at first but student repeats strokes 
until they hold. Densely inked sections produce good whites. 


-* . 
Ub oe 


In enlarger method, negative goes into carrier. Student 
focuses using plain paper cut to size of enlarging paper. 


(1) Drawing and scratching tools (brushes, pens, twigs. 
reeds, pins, etc.) 
(2) Objects to make textural patterns (sponge, burlap, 
toothbrush, dried seed pods, cork, etc.) 


(3) Black and colored drawing inks, water, a palette, a 
piece of glass larger than the contact paper (for the 
direct contact method), clear sheet celluloid, an old 
towel, apron, clock with second hand. 


(4) Contact or enlarging paper, Dektol paper developer, 
hypo, three developing trays larger than the printing 
paper and about two inches deep (bakelite, enamel, 
glass or stainless steel), photographic amber-colored 
light bulb, photographic blotters (or 
towels). 


lintless dish 


iS 


In contact printing method, negative is placed between g/ass 
and sensitized paper, then briefly exposed to white licht. 


Size of enlargement depends on height of enlarger. This step 
requires careful focusing, small aperture not to fog whites 


(5) Sink with cold running water (need not be in dark- 
room). 


(6) Enlarger 


Mixing the Photographic Chemicals 

The powdered photographic chemicals are inexpensive and 
may be purchased from any photo store. Read the direc- 
tions carefully and mix accordingly. You should have 
enough developer to make a gallon of stock solution and 
enough hypo to make a gallon. The developer can be used 
over and over again until it is dark amber in color and the 
hypo until it is contaminated. Both should be stored and 
used at a temperature of about 68° F. 


Place the three trays on newspapers or oilcloth to prevent 
chemical stains on the working surface. Moving from left 
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Test print to determine correct exposure using one- In developing stage, amber light may be deceptive. Students are 
quarter sheet of enlarging paper saves time, money. cautioned not to be afraid to let print get rich in dark tones. 


In-process evaluation of prints after developing, from technical and aesthetic points of view, 
may lead to alterations in negative. Parts may be washed off with cotton swabs, dried, re-drawn. 
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Rockland High School 
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Nat:lie Pascoe, age 14 
Baln ont High School 


to right, in the first tray measure out one part 
developer stock solution and add to it two parts 
cold water. Repeat until the tray is three-quarters 
full. Partially fill the middle tray with cold water 
and the right-hand tray with full-strength hypo. 


Making the Celluloid Negative Drawing 

For the direct contact printing method the cellu- 
loid should be cut to the exact size of the contact 
paper or finished print. If an enlarger is to be 
used, the celluloid is cut to fit the negative car- 
rier. The students make their drawings directly 
on the celluloid, remembering that what is drawn 
black will be white in the finished print. At first 
the ink resists the celluloid but eventually it will 
stay in place if the lines are gone over several 


times. The black areas must be quite dense to 


produce good whites (continued on page 46) 
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Jean Morgan, age |7, Jeremiah E. Burke High School 


Diane Torto, age 16, Lynn English High School 


Catherine Rizza, age 17, Newton High School 











Today's boys and girls are tomorrow's 
planners. For successful growth and 
creativity as adults they need to be 
free to express themselves in youth. 


Children voluntarily provide so many 
posters that in second year more 
display areas in public library were 
required. Art concepts range from 
first symbols to world relations. 


' 


By GEORGE C. DEIMEL 


Coordinator o* Ar 
Erie, Pa., Public § 
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Hat- off to the ladies of the Junior League of Erie, 
Pennsylvania! They developed a suggestion made 
by ‘he Erie Public School Art Coordinator for a 
pro ct that benefited thousands of boys and girls 
and resulted not only in excellent local publicity 
for ‘he league and the project, but also received 
nativnal recognition in December 1956, Town and 
Couvtry magazine. 


niin ~ | 


The Erie Junior League, in cooperation with the 3 omits ey if 
Erie Public Library and the schools, gave leader- ml Wi Hi Hat 
ship to a Book Fair that has now been in opera- : <i 

tion for two years and looks forward to becoming “ ‘ , 

a tradition. 


A few years ago, as many organizations do, the 
League requested Dr. John M. Hickey, Superin- 
tendent of the Erie Public Schools, to permit the 
school children to participate in a poster contest 
to stimulate the reading of books and to display 
the winning posters with the new children’s books 
at the Erie Public Library. The committee was 
referred to me as Art Coordinator for guidance in 
the planning of the program. 





On their request for a poster contest, they were 
informed that in keeping with the School District’s 
policy it could be announced to teachers and 
pupils and that their participation would be on a 
voluntary basis. However, I told them that | 
thought that a poster contest would defeat its own 
purpose and that a non-competitive “display all 
work” project would do a much better job. 

One lady said, “Well, when I went to school we 
always had contests and the best was displayed.” 
| agreed and pointed out that since she attended 
school, which was only a few years ago, many 
educational concepts, especially in the art educa- 
tion field, have felt drastic changes. 

As we explored the poster contest idea, | asked, 
“Just suppose you asked 35 youngsters in a class 
to make an illustration, a mobile, or any other art 
form by using their favorite story or book as a 
theme. Then you as an adult, using adult art 
standards, would select one as the ‘best’ and give 
a stick of gum, a ribbon, or what have you as a 
prize. How many friends for your project have 
you made?” 


— 


The lady’s eyes lighted up and she said in effect. 
“Why one, of course. How utterly stupid we would 
be to have a poster contest.” So the poster contest 
approach was discarded. _ (continued on page 41) 





Top photo shows special teen-age corner where art 4 ri ; 
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AESTHETIC EDUCATION 


By DR. CELIA F. BAUM 


Department of Education 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


How do we awaken in children—and keep burning 
throughout their adult lives—the fires that create live, rich 
and strong human values? How can our youth become 
aware of the emotional potentialities for beautiful living 
and experience? In our concentration on mechanical en- 
terprise and technological discoveries, have we largely neg- 
lected to develop the whole area of sensory feeling? 

Art education is of major significance when it promotes 
the natural tendency in people to grow emotionally, sensori- 
ally and aesthetically. Art education is only really valuable 
when this growth and development is continuous. The ar- 
tist in each child stays dormant unless we provide the kind 
of experience that stimulates the constant growth of aesthe- 
tic sensibility. That many adults are emotionally starved 
indicates that education has not adequately performed its 
function of leading youth to a rich, unified, adjusted life. 
Our values need revitalizing. Aesthetic experience can ac- 
complish this and help us become integrated human beings. 
In so doing it can play an important role in the develop- 
ment of a sound and healthy American culture. 


Why is art appreciation and expression so valuable to hu- 
man development? Self-knowledge and understanding ex- 
pand with emotional, intellectual and social growth. As 
children and alas, too often as adults, we live in a fog— 
beclouded. confused and hesitant about making vital de- 
cisions or’ choices. Children need opportunities to under- 
stand and organize their ideas about themselves and the 
world around them. They need help to crystallize ideas and 
feelings into harmonious, beautiful and satisfying designs 
for living. Unless we can give them this, the adults of 
tomorrow will be no different from many of today—grop- 
ing, bewildered and confused. 


Are boys and girls exposed to the reading of beautiful 
poems in such a way that they are enriched aesthetically? 
Do we take them to museums, art galleries, dance recitals 
and theater that have something vital and profound to say? 
Do children make a poem, dance or sing so that they are 
recreated sensuously and emotionally? Do they paint or 
shape masses of clay into harmonious designs? When they 
are exposed to the arts with intelligence and sensitivity and 


when they create with meaning and loveliness, they |iave 
learned something important about themselves. If these 
experiences become habitual then we have played a signif. 
cant role in building the strength that creates sound, ‘ich, 
human values. Only then can a democracy be cultural 


healthy. 


How do we cope with fear and insecurity? The spee:l-up 
of our tempo of living, fear of atom and hydrogen bombs, 
racial tensions, all make for outbursts of hysteria. When 
children are young and malleable, real art experience en- 
riches the inner resources they need to sustain them in 
time of stress. The ability to cope with stress, conflict and 
hysteria may thus be built into their adult lives. Profound 
emotional and aesthetic growth results in catharsis that 
gives one the opportunity to operate as an integrated hu- 
man being. In our anxiety to develop scientists and mathe- 
maticians, it may be that we are overlooking man’s urgeni 
need for emotional and aesthetic renewal. It is vitally im- 
portant to experience the sense of inner peace that comes 
from contemplation and expression of the beauty and 
variety in ourselves and in the world around us. We all 
need this peace to operate satisfyingly and creatively 
within the framework of our society. 

Aesthetic expression is not simply an outburst of emotion. 
It is an ordering of emotion, a transformation of emotion 
into a perceptual pattern of words, sounds, color and de. 
sign of vital significance. What does modern educational 
theory do to encourage the distinctively aesthetic attitude? 
We give lip service to the values of the arts and their 
importance in the school curriculum, but perhaps we still 
think of them as frills and use them only peripherally. We 
are willing to let agencies outside of the school take over 
the job of providing experiences in arts and crafts, drama 
tics, music and the dance. Unfortunately, many of the 
people who conduct such programs do so rather mechani- 
cally, frequently unaware of the meaning and purpose o/ 
aesthetic education. The few participants in these programs 
who are lucky enough to have sensitive and _ intelligent! 
leadership may benefit from them. But, even if a few do 
benefit, the great bulk of our population is deprived unles 
the schools provide to a worthwhile degree training in 
apprehension, appreciation and expression of emotional 
patterns. 


The modern educator puts a high premium on successful 
group and social living. No one can deny the importance 
and validity of such objectives. He must be concerned 
enough, however, to find ways of inculcating new values. 
He might well consider richer, newer and more aestheti 
approaches to the whole curriculum. Aesthetic activity i: 
not so different from other school activities that it canno! 
be comfortably incorporated into a curriculum that is pri 
marily technical or scientific. It makes good sense to con 
ceive of scientific, imaginative and aesthetic activity * 
constituting an integrated whole. It is our task to develop 
the child as a whole so that he can function fully in the 
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FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN 


phy-ical, emotional and spiritual aspects of his being. Since 
this is our design, we should give careful attention to the 
dev-lopment of a curriculum that provides for this kind of 
all-round growth. 


The emphasis on aesthetic education has borne some fruit 
in art education for young children. But not enough. The 
schools often go from the one extreme of neglecting the 
arts altogether to the other extreme of encouraging only 
technical production. In our haste to develop the technical 
skill, or to give children opportunities to express them- 
selves we often fail to perceive the need for aesthetic guid- 
ance. This may be because we think art experiences are 
frill: or because we ourselves do not always see, feel or 
appreciate beautiful imagery. Young children, who are 
freed from the need of making their paintings, songs or 
poems resemble a model, can be encouraged to translate 
mood into aesthetic media. The results, not infrequently, are 
strikingly original and have an impressive freshness. 


But some practices in the schools leave much to be desired. 
In a number of elementary schools, every child is sched- 
uled for a period of painting at the easel. The child duti- 
fully trots over to the easel without any teacher guidance 
or stimulation. He pushes paint around on his paper and 
plays with the brush. Of course, the opportunity to experi- 
ment with brush and paint is good and certainly better 
than no experience at all. Encouraging children to explore 
to the utmost the technical resources of material is un- 
doubtedly valuable. It may help them to gain skill that 
stands them in good stead when the organizing idea comes 
along. Painting, or any activity in the arts, done without 
aesthetic guidance often results in a deplorable product. 
The child expresses himself in muddy, curious colors or 
vague fragmented patterns that do not satisfy him. Tech- 
nical experimentation alone is not rewarding enough and 
does not promote any degree of emotional growth. 


Children need the additional stimulation afforded by the 
sensitive teacher who trains the eyes to see the beauty in 
themselves and in their natural and man-made environ- 
ment. Then, no matter how difficult and subtle the prob- 
lem, the children can handle it. Children can work with 
much greater confidence and security when a disciplined, 
organized inner eye directs them. 


The child welcomes an extension of his own experience. It 
is not that he wants to see with the teacher’s eyes, but he 
needs help to get away from the trivial and the common- 
place and to organize his ideas. Is the work pale and 
weak? Then the teacher must show the mind’s eye some- 
thing deep and strong. To help the child get away from 
the trivial you must touch real feeling in him. If you touch 
teal feeling in a child you generate energy without meas- 
ure. He reaches deep into his memory and imagination by 
means of his feeling. Some memory or symbol can be dis- 
covered that may be the key to a newer form of expression. 
Memory or fantasy will evoke an image. The timid or 
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closed personality who negates feeling can be helped to 
find his deeper self. The conceited child van learn to draw 
a new portrait of himself. Too often the intellect is domi- 
nant and feeling therefore repressed. The behavior pattern 
is cold-hard with emphasis on too much correctness or 
minute detail. 


How can one stimulate feeling and imagination? A child 
can be stimulated through direct experience and observa- 
tion and through exposure to fine art. He can be helped to 
appreciate great music, great literature and great painting 
and sculpture. He can be motivated to see, to hear and to 
feel more intensely and so to develop a heightened sensi- 
tivity to his own environment and perceptiveness into his 
inner self. He can learn a different scope, quality and tech- 
nique by which to express himself as a result of intensified 
and enriched experience. Through word pictures, through 
sounds, through music, through visual design and through 
bodily rhythms he can reach towards the order, coherence 
and unity that belong to the arts. 


Let’s use the direct approach. Bring the outside world into 
the classroom. Take the children to the window and ob- 
serve the patterns and designs made by the trees. Point out 
the rhythmic movement of trees caused by the wind as it 
goes howling by. Talk about the clothes-lines and other 
wind-tossed things that create patterns of movement, design 
and color. The wind is doing things to people too and blow- 
ing their clothes around. People bend and run and their 
movements form varied patterns of rhythm and color. 


We can develop aesthetic attitude and stimulate expression 
in any one of the arts as we talk with children: 

“Let’s watch the wind-tossed trees and copy their rhythms 
with our own arms and legs.” 

“The wind blows the smoke up into the sky in great puffs 
of straggly delicate masses.” 

“Watch the cat as he runs on his little padded feet, swiftly 


and gracefully. Have you seen your cat stretch at home? 
Let’s be cats and stretch as the cat does.” 


“Listen to the noisy steam shovel, or the locomotive. Can 
we imitate the movements of machines?” 


“Hear the clip-clop of horses pulling the heavy wagon. 
Shall we be horses?” 


“See the woman holding onto her hat! Watch the move- 
ment of her body as she runs across the street.” 


Take a walk into the neighborhood and observe buildings 
against the sky. There are beautiful cloud formations over 
them. It rained or snowed and there are patterns in a 
puddle of water formed by the rain on the ground. We 
make designs as we crunch through the snow. Stones, 
rocks, shells, leaves, flowers and butterflies all give us 
varied and interesting designs to see. The senses of touch 
and smell are enriched too as we handle materials. 


Let’s use the rich imagery of (continued on page 48) 
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OLD STUFF GOES INTO RELIEF 





Children get handfuls of plaster-coated newspaper for modeling 
on prepared bases. When modeling is finished, it sets up hard ir 
one day, then is ready for painting. They freely paint in object 
found necessary though not previously modeled. In instance be- 
low, child models Santa, reindeer, shows only half of anima 
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An important facet of creative art education is free 
experimentation with many materials. The average 
elementary school has modeling materials such as 
cla: and paper mache that are popular but used so 
muh that they may fail eventually to provide sufh- 
cie):t stimulation. 

Janies Schwalbach in his “Funtime Crafts” (Chil- 
dre:’s Press, Inc., 1950, Chicago, Illinois) suggests 
modeling with baking materials such as flour and 
beaten egg whites combined with bread and alum in 
varying proportions. If such unusual mixtures lend 
themselves to modeling, how about the more conven- 
tional plaster of Paris combined with newspaper, as 
a change from clay or paper mache? In searching 
thus for new ways to combine familiar materials, we 
happened on plaster-newspaper relief modeling and 
found it well suited to lower elementary grades. 
Bases for plaster-newspaper modeling were our first 
concern. We decided to use the substantial eight-inch 
round paper plates (without fluted edges) or one 
half of the 6x8-inch rectangular egg carton of solid 
molded cardboard. The bases were dipped into the 
plaster of Paris with enough time between dippings 
for the layers to harden partially. 

When the dipping of the bases was finished, the 
plaster of Paris had thickened enough to act as a 
binding agent for the modeling mixture. Large 
amounts of shredded newspaper (the type used for 
packing fragile objects) were dipped in the plaster 
mixture, completely coated with the thickening ma- 
terial, and then quickly distributed by handfuls to 
the children who were ready to model on their pre- 
pared bases. 





One child models castle (viewed from top in top photo) 
The egg cartons might (continued on page 45) and another chooses regular patterns of color for design. 





Dab becomes person's head 
or top of tree. More dabs 
carry out original suggested 
shape. Rough texture of ma- 
terials stimulates imagina- 
tions and consistency encour- 
ages change, experiment. 
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FIND NEW ETCHING TOOL! 


By JEAN O. MITCHELL 


Education 


i 
ty of F rida at Wainesv 


Saeed 
Mrs. Margaret Wilson’s first grade at John W. Campbell 
School in Palatka, Florida, was occupied with “crayon 
magic”. The children had thoroughly colored their white 
drawing paper with bands and areas of gay wax crayon 
colors. A coat of black crayon had been applied over this. 
Now tools were needed to scratch through the black to 
show the colors underneath. 


Mrs. Wilson demonstrated the use of a nail file, a bobby 
pin, the point of a pair of scissors, a popsicle stick and 
even the handle of a teaspoon. Then she said, “Maybe you 
can find something else to use for an etching tool.” That’s 
when Kenny had the bright idea of using his pocket comb. 
It made a whole group of lines at one time. 





His experiment pleased him and he showed it to Mrs. 
Wilson who immediately told the rest of the children about 
his idea and displayed his work. When one observant 
young lady pointed out that his comb lacked several teeth 
and it showed in his design, Kenny’s happy feelings began 
to desert him—until his teacher explained that the missing 
teeth served to group the lines in interesting ways. 


Needless to say, the children who had combs began to ex- 
periment with them and some even broke out a tooth here 
and there. They covered their papers with wavy lines, swirls 
and spirals with the very happy results shown on these 
pages. 

Dime stores carry a variety of sharp-toothed combs in 
packages of five for ten cents. The larger ones can be 
broken into pieces, thus providing a whole class with a new 
and interesting etching tool at very little expense. ° 
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The Birth of a 
Bean Bag Puppe 


By JEAN O. MITCHELL 
College of Educatior 
Ur ity of Florida at Gainesville 





A group of elementary children, aged six through 12, were 
making bean bags and our objective was to have them as 
original as could be in devising new kinds. Some were cut 
rectangular and others were oval. Funny faces were sten- 
ciled on them. Large ears gave them more humor as well 
as providing handles that made them easier to catch. 
Humpty-Dumpty bean bags had legs and arms to grab as 
they flew through the air. 

Frogs and monkeys were designed, but as one idea led to 
another the toys began to take the shape of clowns and 
people with separate heads attached to the bean-filled 
bodies. The faces were painted or embroidered or sketched 
with crayon. Some had features cut from tiny scraps of 








Lifelike antics of bean bag puppets enchant youngsters who developed this activity from bean bag face designs and mitten 
puppets visible in background. Flexible marionettes have pencil-curled pipe-cleaner hair, tiny hands and feet cut from felt. 





felt. Braids or tufts of yarn added personality and tiny 
hands and feet cut from felt made them more complete. 
As these flexible bean-filled personalities were tossed 
around, they took animated-looking poses that made every- 
one laugh. Thus the idea struck me: why not give them 
even more animation by adding a few short marionette 
strings? Since it would be important for children of this 
age not to have many long strings that might become 
tangled, we could use just a few short ones to make the 
puppets amble along, lift their arms and wobble th-ir 
heads. 

The expanded activity required a portable sewing machine 
and an iron and ironing board to press scraps. The varity 
of ages working together made the group seem like a 
family circle where younger children learn from their hig 
sisters and brothers. Some of the smaller ones had never 
tried to thread a needle nor tie a knot in a sewing thread, 
but they soon learned. 

When buying beans at the grocery store became too ex: 
pensive, one child brought ears of corn from his farm 
home and the children were delighted to have a turn at 
shelling corn by rubbing a cob against the full ear. All 
these homey activities, familiar two or three generations 
ago, were new and exciting adventures for today’s children. 
They pressed and cut, sewed, stuffed and embroidered, 
searched for the right scrap, shelled corn and figured out 
ways to make their puppets act. They made them dance 
and carry on dialogues straight from the children’s imagi- 
nations. This is success—the children’s spontaneous laugh- 
ter, their absorption in their own creative efforts. ° 
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PLYWOOD PANORAMA 


Three semesters from conception to completion, historical panorama on wéod 


—two boys’ labor of love—makes imperishable contribution to community. 





By ARTHUR M. PETSCH The class assignment was to design an historical mural and naturally the first order of 
High School Art Teacher business was research. The students literally consumed dozens of history books, maga- 
El Segundo, Calif. zines and other referen-es pertaining to architecture. costumes. transportation methods. 
decorative design and the minor arts. from the time of prehistoric man to the present. Next 
they made hundreds of sketches. Then came elimination and consolidation of the sketches 
into a logical sequence of major historic periods: Primitive. Egyptian. Assyrian, Grecian, 
Roman. Byzantine. Romanesque. Saracenic. Gothic. Renaissance. Aztec, Early American 
(Colonial) and Modern. 


The design that was ultimately selected for execution had been submitted by two boys, 


i 


Dorn and Bob. Dorn was a senior beginning his last semester and Bob was a junior. 
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On basis of original sketches Bob and Dorn make full-size cartoons 
on big sheets of butcher paper chalk-lined in squares to correspond 
exactly with scale drawings. Below, boys experiment with possib |i- 
ties of routing plywood surface and staining different areas. Above, 
lender blade of cutawl enables boys to cut sharp corners, curv2s. 








Mixture of brown umber and black walnut stain obtains effect they want: an even golden tone on flat surface in 
strong contrast with dark routed lines. To get final shaded effects dark stain is rubbed into specific areas. 


The two boys had similar ideas about the mural so when 
the class accepted their plan, they proceeded to develop 
their ideas together. 

When Dorn became involved in the year-end activities for 
seniors, we realized for the first time that he wou!d soon 
be out of school. But the problem was solved when Dern 
went to work afier graduation on the swing shift in an air- 
craft plant. This gave him time to work on the mural dur- 
ing the same period Bob was in class. The boys worked 
this way during school hours as well as on many week 
ends. In fact, it took three semesters to complete the mural. 
As the work progressed and the boys gained confidence, | 
fitted in as a third member of the crew rather than “boss”. 
Many times the boys’ ideas differed entirely from mine. 
and thus we arranged that ideas would be accepted or re- 
jected when any two of us agreed on the point in question. 
Compromises came all along the way. 


When the work had reached a point that the next step was 
to transfer the mural design to the wall, the entire project 
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abruptly stopped. The realization that all the work up to 
this time was only preparation for the real task caused 
some apprehension. 

From the beginning we had expected to paint the mural, 
but by sheer luck a unique and interesting idea presented 
itself in a magazine we happened to examine one day. A 
brief article described how to enrich wood surfaces by 
routing simple designs. | was convinced that this simple 
technique could be effectively applied to our mural. The 
boys accepted the idea enthusiastically and the work again 
moved forward. 

The selected sketches were organized into a series of one 
inch to one foot scale drawings, with emphasis on the line 
design necessary to hold together the composition in the 
vertical direction as well as in a free-flowing lateral move- 
ment. 


Next, full-size “cartoons” of the scale drawings were made 
on butcher paper. To accommodate the large-proportioned 
work we erected an easel eight feet high by 20 feet long. 











An impressive six feet high by 36 feet long, plywood mural 
always amazes adults, particularly when they learn it is 
work of two high school students. In three semesters devoted 
to making it, Dorn and Bob earned admiration, respect and 
recognition from fellow-students, parents, faculty-members. 


The full-size sheets were squared with chalk into one-foot 
sections to correspond exactly with the same number of 
one-inch squares on the scale drawing. On good quality 
tracing tissue, 52 inches wide, the entire mural “cartoon” 
was traced from the butcher paper sketches. Using this 
method it was easy to make any necessary adjustments in 
the mural design. 


To make the tracing tissue into a kind of carbon paper, we 


applied powdered charcoal to its reverse side with chamois 
skin. The tracings were then carefully positioned on the 
birch plywood panels and transferred by drawing over the 
traced lines. The transfers were made on one panel at a 
time in order that the boys could match each succeeding 
panel by overlapping the right-hand edge of one over the 
left-hand edge of the second. In the cutting operation, the 
overlapping panels were securely clamped together and the 
matching edges cut in one operation. As a result they fitted 
together perfectly. 

Eleven 1x6-foot panels of 1 y-inch birch plywood were used 
in the construction of the mural. of which one was con- 
sumed by our method of matching and cutting edges. Thus 
the complete mural is six feet high by 36 feet long. 


The edges of the panels were (continued on page 45) 
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CHILDREN WORK HARD... 


... and love it! Four-point program of Junior League and Milwaukee Art Institute helps children lay 


foundation for today's integration and tomorrow's happiness through active participation in art. 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 





By SALLY MILNE GETHING 
Chi! ren's Arts Pre gram 
Milw sukee, Wis., Junior League 


An example of a trend of thought that is gaining wide 
recoznition in educational and welfare circles throughout the 
coun.ry is the Children’s Arts Program (CAP), co-spon- 
sore! by the Milwaukee Junior League and the Milwaukee 
Art [nstitute. Its startling growth in the brief year of its 
existence proves that CAP is fulfilling an obvious need in 
the community. 


CAI’ came into being as a demonstration project of the 
Junior League of Milwaukee, Inc., which had successfully 
concluded two notable projects in the welfare field. After 
lengthy investigation by a project-finding committee, CAP’ 
seemed to offer unlimited opportunity not only for volun- 
teer service, but for a unique benefit to the children of 
Milwaukee and its environs, by helping them grow into 
integrated, creative individuals. 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. prop draws children to 
roped-off street outside Art Institute where they 
may enroll for classes, matinees on Opening Day. 


Creative Arts Classes for children from five to 18 run for three semesters, 12 sessions each, on Saturdays and week days 
efter school. Professional teachers conduct all classes, give variety of experience in arts and crafts, dance and dramatics. 








Teacher and League assistant conduct clay modeling cla 
Program affords League various ways to do volunteer work. 


The result has been a spontaneous growth, excitingly indi- 
cative of its future, thrilling to all those who have had a 
hand in the formation of CAP. These include not only the 
Junior League members serving on the Board of Directors. 
nor the League volunteers who are the backbone of CAP’s 
existence, but the many community leaders who have 
strengthened it both by their service and advice. 

CAP was undertaken as a joint enterprise by the Junior 
League and the Milwaukee Art Institute for a demonstra- 
tion period of five years, after which it is to become a 
community project housed in Milwaukee’s new War Me- 
morial, now in the process of construction. Its purpose is to 
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Open House in Creative Arts classrooms 
features tour of workshops. In one, quests 
find accomplished potter at work at wheel. 


Party atmosphere engendered by favors 
and refreshments is characteristic of Open- 
ing Day. Also featured is tour of CAP’s 
unique Memorial Art Library where art 
works may be borrowed for 25-cent fee. 
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offer the child active participation in and enjoyment of the 
creative arts. It is dedicated to a concept that the child of 
today cannot become a happy, healthy, mentally adjusted 
citizen of tomorrow without exercising his God-given crea- 
tive faculties, that the whole man is one who is not passive 
but productive. CAP was designed not only for the gifted 
child but for all children for the fullest use of their inher- 
ent capacities. This concept of the humanities as necessary 
to a full education is not new, but in the scientific and 
technological advances of an atomic age it is somewhat 
obscured. Creative thought, so necessary to the progress of 
an alive civilization, can only be achieved where children 
are given the opporiunity to train their minds in creative 
directions. 

CAP held its grand opening with a Circus Day theme on 
October 15, 1955. Months of hard work preceded it—on 
the part of the Director, the Junior League volunteers, 
members of the Art Institute staff, and the many commu- 
nity leaders who had been approached for assistance. Simi- 
lar programs in cities such as Denver and Cleveland had 
been studied carefully. Public relations media such as 
newspapers, radio and television made the people of Mil- 
waukee aware of the aims of the program. Department 


stores, industry, and the transport system all cooperated as 
well. 


The basis of CAP is four separate yet correlated phases: 
(1) Creative Arts Classes, (2) Exhibitions and Gallery 
Tours, (3) Saturday Matinees, and (4) CAP Memorial 
Art Library. 


The Creative Arts Classes are for children from the ages 
of five to 18. Three semesters of classes run for a period of 
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Seen and felt throughout the studios are hard work, sense 
of accomplishment and happy children. Spontaneous 
growth of CAP proves it fills real need, helps children in 
Milwaukee and environs grow into creative individuals. 
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12 sessions each, held on Saturdays and after school on 
week days. Professional teachers give a variety of experi- 
ences in all forms of arts and crafts, such as fine arts, 
puppetry, ceramics, copper enameling, graphics and sculp- 
ture. (Fine arts include painting, charcoal, pastels and pen 
and ink techniques.) Also offered are classes in Creative 
Dance and Creative Dramatics as well as classes for the 
visually handicapped. 

The six classrooms are planned with the primary and sec- 
ondary colors in mind. The green room has its door, tables 
and chairs painted green, while the remainder of the room 
is done in a deep gray. Walls have three feet of soft fiber- 
board all around, for hanging the work of each day’s 
classes. Gummed stickers are provided with CAP and the 
Art Institute printed on them, and a space for the child’s 
name. Hard work, a sense of accomplishment and happy 
children are seen and felt throughout the studios. Volun- 
leers assist the teachers. The classes are the only portion 
of the program for which a nominal fee is charged, cover- 
ing teachers’ salaries, supplies and smocks. Fifty scholar- 
ships a semester are provided by the Art Institute for those 
children who are recommended by their school art teach- 
ers. Creative Music is another facet of the classes, and out 
of this exciting and dynamic method of expression has 
xrown a children’s chorus known as the “Capisters” and a 
full 60-piece Children’s Symphony, sponsored by the Sub- 
urban Arts Committee of Milwaukee. 


The second phase, Exhibitions and Gallery Tours, con- 


sists of three exhibitions of original art geared to child 
level. These are displayed during the school year and 
closely correlated to the educational curriculum. Excellent 
original material is obtained from leading galleries «nd 
museums all over the country. The exhibitions are ope: to 
the public in the CAP galleries of the Milwaukee Art In. 
stitute. Teachers requesting appointments for their classes 
are guided through the exhibitions by docents who ire 
specially trained to bring the art pieces alive for childien, 
Aluminum folding stools with canvas seats are proviled 
for tours. Hung at the child’s eye level, the exhibits re 
colorful, gay and imaginative. Such informal lecture. 
discussions are accompanied by gallery games, quizzes «nd 
a ten-minute film. Classes receive pre-tour materials for 
study, discussion and general preparation on the them: of 
the exhibition. The special aim of these exhibitions i- to 
bring good art within the understanding and appreciation 
of the age level in question, to introduce them through all 
the senses to the delight of the creative world, and to db» it 
with a light touch. 


The third phase, Saturday Matinees, is a free series of «on- 
cert, ballet and dramatic recitals. Last year three grade in 
turn were taken on successive Saturday afternoons each 
month, beginning with Grades 1-3 and ending with Grades 
7-9. Top artists of drama, music and dance appeared be- 
fore the young audiences in programs to suit their aves. 
This phase of CAP faces stern competition with television 


programs and comic books, (continued on page 13) 


Entrance rigged with lion's head lures children to Opening Day exhibition and to hear performance by 
children's chorus. Chorus and 60-piece Children's Symphony are part of Creative Music facet of CAP. 
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| OF COLOR AND CURVE 


By RAMONA FLEESON 


Coordinator of Art Education 
Santa Clara County Schools 
San Jose, Calif. 


The singing harmony of the pictures on this and the next two 
pages is the product of an original technique that fascinates 
our Santa Clara County children. Its freedom and simplicity 
have made it particularly successful in our schools for the 
physically and mentally handicapped, but it engrosses all stu- 
dents from kindergarten age through high school. 

The technique requires white powder paint, 12x18-inch manila 
paper, flat stiff-bristle brushes, water, and thick sticks of col- 
ored chalk. Even very young childrén may know amazing 
success following these three simple steps: 

(1) Place about a tablespoonful of white powder paint on a 
dry sheet of manila paper. 


(2) Brush water into the powder, mixing and spreading it un- 
til the whole surface is covered with white. 

(3) While the paint is still wet (but not flooded) use the side 
of a stick of chalk to push color into the white surface. 

This technique gives children experience in using a brush. 
They learn to manipulate the dry powder and water to cover 
the paper’s surface. They make color choices, experiment with 
design, and almost inevitably there is great satisfaction in their 
results. It is a free creative technique that produces breath- 
takingly lovely effects. . 
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DUET OF COLOR AND CURVE continued 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 











KINDERGARTEN 
CORNER 


STENCILING 


Five-year-old may have immediate success with stenciling. She quic ly sees advantage of dark-colored paint to sharpen leaf 
ouette. Kindergartners may print on half of 12x18-inch manila paper, creasing it in center to make 9x12-inch folcer. 
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PHOEBE ALD 


enciling gives children opportunity to learn to work together. Each takes his turn holding screen and brushing paint 
oss it. They quickly learn to keep brush quite dry, build up color slowly. Photo courtesy Houston, Texas, Public Schools. 


“It’s our turn! Jimmy and I are going to help each other 
stencil today. Look! I brought a whole bunch of pretty 
leaves and they are all different sizes like you said.” 
Five-year-olds can do beautiful stenciling and the activity 
provides many opportunities for learning to work together 
cooperatively. 

The materials are inexpensive and easy to find. Fall leaves 
the children pick up on their way to school are interesting 
shapes for first attempts. Sheets of drawing paper, powder 
paint, scraps of window-screen wire and an old toothbrush 
are the little else they need. 

A single leaf may be placed in the center of the paper or 
an arrangement of several leaves may be made. Two chil- 
dren hold the screen wire about six inches above the paper. 
A third youngster dips a toothbrush in powder paint, 
presses it against the inside of the jar to take off surplus 
paint that might drip, and then lightly brushes it across 
the screen wire. This throws a fine mist of paint onto the 
paper below. Dark-colored paint is recommended because, 
when the leaves are lifted from their places, the while sil- 
houette shows up more dramatically against the dark back- 
ground. 


Two children can work together successfully in this activity 
if the bottom of a cigar box is knocked out and screen wire 
thumbtacked across the top. One child holds the box in 
place over the paper while a second child brushes paint 
across the screen. An advantage of this method is that the 
sides of the box form a natural guide for keeping the 
colored paint within a retangular shape. 


After the children have experimented with leaves, they may 
cut shapes from construction paper—animals, people, houses. 
trees and flowers. These may be placed on the paper to fill 
the space in a pleasing arrangement. 
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Remember, dark colors show up best and be sure the paint 
is of fairly heavy consistency. Thin paint will cause heavy 
blobs of color. A fairly dry brush makes a finer texture. It 
should be explained to the children before they begin that 
the color ought to be built up slowly. We must not get in a 
hurry. Special praise to youngsters who do careful jobs 
will develop patience in achieving work of quality. ° 


Cigar box with bottom knocked out and replaced with screen 
wire makes it possible for two children to handle stencil- 
ing operation. One child holds box, second wields brush. 




















SHOP TALK 





NEW TEXTILE COLORS 

The manufacturers of NU MEDIA, 
the all-in-one school paint, continue 
to develop new practical ideas for 
busy art and classroom teachers. You 
will want copies of two new folders 
recently distributed by this firm that 
tell you lots of new ways of using 
this versatile product. And have you 
tried the new water-soluble textile 
colors put out by NU MEDIA? They 
are fast, brilliant and colorful, and 
yet completely water soluble. For full 
information write to NU MEDIA, 
P.O. Box 215, Faribault, Minnesota. 
Mention Arts and Activities and 
watch the fast service! (Circle No. 
115 on Reader Service Card.) 


SPEEDBALL TEXTBOOK 

The HOWARD HUNT PEN COM- 
PANY has just released the 17th 
edition of the Speedball Text Book. 
The first edition of this popular text 





on lettering and design was published 
in 1914. During the past ten years, 
sales of the book averaged over 100,- 
000 copies annually. New editions are 
issued at about four-year intervals. 
The publishers attribute the popu- 
larity of the Speedball Text Book to 
its solid worth in practical lettering 
demonstration and instructions. It is 
used as a reference and _ teaching 
manual for lettering and show card 
writing. The 96-page 17th edition 
contains new alphabets and an eight- 







40 


page color section. It lists for 75 
cents per copy and is sold by school 
supply distributors. 


CHRISTMAS FOIL 

Thinking of Christmas, have you 
wondered where you might find the 
heavy metal foil that you see used in 
many Christmas ornaments and deco- 
rations? It is listed as “Base Metal” 
on page 10 of the new CLEVELAND 
CRAFTS CO. catalog. This is a 
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coated aluminum foil that comes in 
four colors: red, blue, green and 
gold. Base metal can be tooled or cut 
to make three-dimensional projects of 
all kinds. A 26-inch roll, 12 inches 
wide, sells for 75 cents, or you can 
get a dozen rolls for $6.00. Be sure 
to specify colors desired when you 
write CLEVELAND CRAFTS COM- 
PANY, Dept. AA, 4707 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. and be sure 
to ask for their new catalog. 


DISPLAY-TEX 

What is DISPLAY-TEX? Well, it’s 
a durable, versatile, corrugated card- 
board material that is available in a 
wide range of colors. Dramatic effects 
can be achieved by cutting, scoring. 
folding or rolling. The measurements 
and curved lines that are printed on 
the back of every roll help make this 
easy and foolproof for you and your 
pupils. No unusual tools are neces- 
sary. Scissors, paste, tape, straight 
pins, staples, paper clips and a ruler 
are sufficient for almost any type of 
construction. The possibilities for us- 
ing DISPLAY-TEX in the classroom 
are unlimited. It can put unused 






walls and blackboards to work for 
you as backgrounds for display aivas, 
The corrugations on the material 
make it a natural for pinups. Objects 
can be attached with staples, pins, 
clips or tape. Many types of picture 
frames, including three-dimensivnal 
units, can be made up quickly .nd 
easily using staples, bobby pins .nd 
tape. DISPLAY-TEX comes in olls 
18 inches by 25 feet. Solid colors are 
on the corrugated side and guide 
lines on the smooth side. Most popu. 
lar colors sell for $4.35, less when ten 
rolls of one color are purchased. 
Write for special school discount: to 
the Bemiss-Jason Company, Dept. 
AA, 2500 West 23rd Street, Chicago 


8, Illinois. 


NEW CATALOGS 

The O-P CRAFT COMPANY has 
just released a new catalog listing 
dozens of new items that you will 
want to include in your program of 
craft activities. Besides their wooden 
plates, bowls and boxes, they offer 
wastebaskets and trays that present 
fine problems in applied design. Here 
also is a good source for cork, clear 
basswood and unmounted linoleum. 
The catalog usually has a_ 10-cent 
handling charge, but it’s free to read- 
ers of Arts and Activities! Just men- 
tion our name when writing the 0-P 
CRAFT COMPANY, Sandusky, Ohio. 
or circle No. 116 on Reader Service 
Card. 


Just off the press is a completely new 
112-page catalog issued by BERGEN 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. It is fully il 
lustrated with large sections on cop- 
per enameling and supplies, jewelry 
findings and settings for all types of 
jewelry-making with gems or shells. 
The catalog is free to readers of Arts 
and Activities when requested on 
school letterhead. Write to BERGEN 
ARTS AND CRAFTS, Dept. AA. 300 
S.W. 17th Avenue, Miami, Florida. 
or circle No. 118 on Reader Service 


Card. ° 
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Posters 


(continued from page 13) 


As a result, in the first year over 
300 children contributed voluntary 
art work, all of which was displayed 
at the Erie Public Library along with 
all the new books for children. The 
librarian reported a tremendous in- 
cre:se in children’s memberships and 
circulation of children’s books. 


In addition to the thousands of 
youngsters who participated through 
their art work, additional thousands 
visiied the display together with 
hundreds of parents. The second year 
wa- a repeat of the first. 


Th Junior League project was 
quickly followed by the Community 
Ch: st, Safety Council, Dental Society, 
and other groups in shifting away 
from the poster contest to the non- 
competitive voluntary participation 
provram. 

Most community and civic-minded 
committees suffer this same wrong 
pattern in thinking of promotions. 
They almost immediately think of the 
schools and then the idea of “poster 
contest” pops up. Of course the com- 
mittee doesn’t realize the harmful ef- 
fects of competitions in the area of 
elementary and pre-adolescent art. 
The losers of the contests, including 
their parents and teachers, build up 
a negative attitude toward the or- 
ganization sponsoring the poster con- 
test. Worst of all, in some cases the 
99 plus per cent who are automati- 
cally losers get a negative feeling 
about their own art efforts. 

So, instead of poster contests, let’s 
have integrated art projects on a vol- 
untary participation basis by students 
and teachers with no prizes, no rib- 
bons. and no awards. The reward, of 
course, is the satisfaction of partici- 
pating and the joy of creating. 

A fact many laymen do not under- 
stand is that child art is different 
from adult art. Therefore, so-called 
“judging” is almost impossible be- 
cause original art work done by chil- 
dren really cannot be rated. It’s the 
child’s idea and no two children are 
alike. Judging isn’t necessary. The 
display, on the other hand, gives en- 
couragement to all. 


So hats off to the Erie Junior League 
for viving leadership to real encour- 


agement of children’s creative ef- 
forts! sd 
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FREE WHOLESALE 
CATALOG 
FINEST ART MATERIALS | 
40% -53% OFF $233 i 


Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons | 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Silk | 
Screen Material — Oil Paints — Canvas | 
Inks — Books 
Write for free samples and ceteleg. | 
UTRECHT LINENS wy yor is ots. 
Manufacturers & Distributers 
(Circle Ne. 18 on Inquiry Card) 








11447 euclid ave., cleveland 6, ohio 





USE a dependable single source 

for the finest artists’ materials in the 
world..... for a broad Craftint- 
Devoe line of Show Card Colors + 
Artists’ Oil Colors + Artists’ 

Water Colors « Artists’ Specialties 


and Staples « School Supplies « 
Send TODAY for your 


FREE copy of the 
brand new Craftint Artists’ 
Materials Catalogue No. 46. 
It contains 160 full-color 


Brushes - Craftint Papers and Pads « 
Shading Mediums « Drawing Inks « 
PLUS Hobby and Crafts Supplies 


pages of valucble infor- 


mation for you. and many other top-level products. 


THE Craftint MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York . Cleveland ° Chicago 
MAIN OFFICE: 1615 COLLAMER AVENUE, CLEVELAND 10, CQHIO 





(Circle No. 27 on Inquiry Card) 
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PROFESSIONALLY 
SPEAKING... 


® Carl Reed, formerly in the New York State De- 
partment of Education, has joined the faculty of the 
Art Department at State Teachers College in New 
Paltz as Supervisor of Student Teachers. 


® Other appointments reporied by Ralph L. Wick- 
hiser, Chairman, Art Education Division at State 
Teachers College in New Paltz include: Reginald 
Neal (formerly at the University of Mississippi) Pro- 
fessor of Art and Chairman of the Art Department, 
Manuel Bromberg (from North Carolina State Col- 
lege) Associate Professor of Art, and Ilya Bolotow- 
sky (from the University of Wyoming) Associate 
Professor of Art. Kurt Matzdorf (from Kansas State 
College), Jerome Liebling (from University of 
Minnesota), Albert S. Roe (from the University of 
Pennsylvania), and George Wexler (From Michigan 
State University) have been appointed assistant pro- 
fessors in the art department. 


® The Children’s Carnival of Modern Art pre- 
pared by Victor D’Amico, head of the Education 
Department of the Museum of Modern Art, and pre- 
sented first at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York in December, 1956, played an important part in 
both the Milan and Barcelona Fairs in April 1957. 


The Children’s Carnival was sent to Europe under the 
auspices of the Department of Commerce as a feature 
of the American pavilion. 


At the Milan Fair, Victor, assisted by his wife Mrs. 
Mabel D’Amico, worked directly with the public 
schools in Milan instructing some 100 children a day 
for the 16 days of the fair. The Italian public re- 
sponded enthusiastically and hundreds watched the 
children at work from 8:30 in the morning when the 
pavilion opened until the evening closing at 7:30. 


The Children’s Carnival of Modern Art was featured 
in the Italian press, on television and news film, and 
became an outstanding feature not only of the Ameri- 
can pavilion but of the entire fair. 


Mrs. Moreen Maser was in charge of the Carnival 
in Barcelona, where it was equally successful during 
the 20-day fair. Mrs. Maser reports that the Spanish 
children were delighted with the Carnival, particularly 
enjoying the toys. “The children were inventive and 
the Catholic sisters were intrigued with the method of 
teaching as well as the new materials.” 


A quotation from the Italian press indicates the total 
effect of the Children’s Carnival: “... what better way 
can be found to spread the idea of brotherhood than 
to stimulate the creative interests of children?” 

® John Waddell, formerly Head of the Art Educa- 


tion Department at Illinois Institute of Design, has 


ALEX L. PICKENS 


Instructor in Art and Art Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


accepted a similar position at the Arizona State Uni- 
versity where he is Associate Professor of Art Educa- 
tion. 


" Harry Callahan, professor of Design at the IlIli- 
nois Institute of Design, has received a Graham 
Foundation grant of $10,000. He will spend the year in 
France working in photography. 

® Dr. John Opper, formerly of Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, has joined the 
faculty of the Art Education Depariment of New York 
University as an Associate Professor in Ari Education. 


® The Art Education Department of New York Uni- 
versity has announced that Miss d’Arcy Hayman 
(see cut) is the recipient of its first doctoral teaching 
fellowship. In addition to 

graduate study toward the 

doctor’s degree and _part- 

time teaching in the de- 

partment, the fellowship 

carries with it an award 

of $2500. 

Miss Hayman, who has 

been a faculty member of 

the Department of Art of 

the University of Cali- 

fornia at Los Angeles, is 

well-known on the west 

coast as a painter and edu- 

cator. She is nationally known for her greeting card 
designs, book illustrations and articles on art educa- 
tion. 


# Dr. Alfred W. Humphreys joined the staff of 
the Montana State Department of Public Instruction 
last spring as Supervisor of Music and Art. A Univer- 
sity of Illinois graduate, Dr. Humphries was formerly 
head of the Department of Fine Arts, Eastern Montana 
College of Education, Billings, Montana. 


® High School Art Day, an annual affair in Detroit. 
was held on October 3. Helen Gordon, Supervisor of 
Art, reports that approximately 1,000 studen:s met in 
the large auditorium of the Detroit Institute of Aris to 
hear talks by art experis on contemporary painting. 
sculpture and architecture. Later the students toured 
galleries where artists demonstraied various processes. 
® “Explore With Books” is the them» of the 59th Na- 
tional Children’s Book Week to be celebrated Novem- 
ber 17-23. Ten extensive book fairs co-sponsored by 
the Children’s Book Council high'izht the season. 
These exhibits of 1,000 to 3,000 books include a 
unique 1,000-book fair: “Exploring Other Lands in 
Books for Boys and Girls” at the Wor!d Affairs Center. 
Carnegie Endowment Building in New York, Novem- 
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ber 16-24. Other book fairs are 
scheduled in Orlando, Fla., November 
9.6. Little Rock, Ark., October 24- 
November 1, Chicago, November 16- 
24. and Detroit, November 8-24. 
Book Week decorations, games and 
other materials available from the 
Children’s Book Council, 50 West 
53:d Street. New York 19, include 
a poster by Alice and Martin 
Provenson, noted children’s book 
illtrators, bookmarks bearing minia- 
tur’ reproductions of the poster, and 
a story-book mobile designed by 
William Péne DuBois, designer 
and illustrator. 

# “Exhibition Momentum 1957” of 
Chicago is making plans for its an- 
nual exhibition November 6-10 at 
Momentum Exhibition Hall, 72 East 
llth St.. Chicago. Artists living in 
Chicago, its suburbs or within a 100- 
mil’ radius are invited to submit 
work for this exhibition. For further 
information and entry blanks write 
Allan Frumkin Gallery, 152 East Su- 
perior St., Chicago 10. 

® Robert Banister, art director on 
the Special Services staff at U. S. 
Fifth Army headquarters in Chicago 


for the past five years, resigned this 
position to accept appointment in the 
art education department of the Salt 
Lake City public schools. 

=" Mary Jane Anway has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Art in the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Public Schools 
to succeed Luey Ann McCall who 
retired in July. Mrs. Anway was 
formerly an art teacher in the Grand 
Rapids schools. ° 


Saturday's Children 


(continued from page 34) 





but its aim is to teach children early 
to like the best in entertainment and 
art, and by this means to evoke their 
own natural creative powers. 

Wherever facilities permit themes of 
all the phases are correlated with the 
school curriculum. For example, the 
Circus Day theme of the opening was 
chosen because of its relation to the 
early history of Wisconsin, and for 
the opportunity it presented to show 
how many artists throughout the 
world have treated the same theme. 


The fourth phase, CAP’s Memorial 


Art Library, is a unique experiment 
of its kind. It is the only art library 
known to be in existence where chil- 
dren may borrow original art works, 
under the responsibility of their par- 
ents. For a 25-cent fee these paintings 
and sculpture pieces may be _ bor- 
rowed for two weeks, with a further 
two-week renewal optional. By this 
means the children are exposed nal- 
urally to contemporary art. The Art 
Library aroused interest not only 
here but in European newspapers by 
the originality of its contribution. No 
art piece is accepted if it has a valua- 
tion of more than $400. The Me- 
morial Art Library also sells the paint- 
ings and art pieces if the child wishes 
to purchase them, after having en- 
joyed them in his home. 


CAP hopes to endow children early 
in life with an understanding of the 
richness and pleasure to be found in 
all forms of art. and to encourage 
their expression so that as adults they 
may be not merely spectators of the 
creative world, but active participants 
in a realm that can bring them 
greater understanding of spirit and a 
fuller growth of mind. ° 





Now,an exciting new medium for your art classes! 


GRAY-PAS 


All the vivid color and exciting contrasts 
of oil paints with no mess—No “‘dust”— 
no need for fixing. Cray-Pas are true art 
colors in stick form with the brilliance of 


pastels, the cleanliness of crayons. Colors 


for just 50¢. 


Pale Orange, Brown Ochre, Dark Brown, 
Red, Rose Pink, Pale Blue, Yellow Green, 
Green, Blue, Ultramarine Biue, Grey, Black. 
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blend readily right on the paper. 


Accept this 16-color set and 
TRY CRAY-PAS! 


We will send you an introductory set of 
Cray-Pas, regularly 80¢, along with full in- 
formation on this new teaching medium 
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Colors included: White, Yellow, Orange, } 
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Name 








Sanford Ink Company 

2740 Washington Bivd., Bellwood, Illinois 

Please send me the introductory set of Cray-Pas, regularly 80¢, and 
information on this new medium for only 50¢ enclosed. 
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Zone State 
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AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


INTEREST 


ART EDUCATION, ITS PHILOSOPHY AND PSY- 
CHOLOGY by Thomas Munro, The Liberal 
Aris Press, 153 West 72nd Street, New York 
23, N. Y., $5.00, 1956. 


Among American leaders in aesthetics Thomas Munro 
is unique. His uniqueness stems not from his study of 
art education as an aesthetician but in his concern for 
a more scientific, objective approach to art education 
from an aestheticians’ viewpoint. 

He has authored several books on aesthetics and edits 
the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism and his 
concepts of art education are broad and perceptive. 
His newest book, Art Education, gives an interesting 
picture of his ideas. It is a collection of essays written 
and published between 1929 and 1953. They are im- 
poriant for what they reveal of the man (as a force in 
\merican art education in these years) and for the 
way they illustrate the evolution of art education from 
1929 through the early postwar period. While some 
concepts in Art Education seem dated now, it is re- 
markable how Munro usually was ahead of his time. 
In some instances his prophecies are as yet unrealized. 
Perhaps Thomas Munro’s best-known contribution was 
his editorship of the 40th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Art in American 
Life and Education. The first five chapters of Art 
Education are essays he prepared for the yearbook. 
The ideas he expressed here are history now but they 
are highly significant as a portrait of the threshhold 
of the art education development we know today. It 
comes as no surprise that Munro’s concern for build- 
ing learning through experience mirrors John Dewey, 
for Munro was a student of Dewey and formerly a 
director of education for the Barnes Foundation. 
Georze Santayana also left his mark on Munro; this is 
shown in the author’s detached, highly analytical ob- 
jectivism. 

One of the liveliest essays in the book is “Art Tests 
and Research in Art Education” prepared in 1933 for 
an issue of the Western Arts Association Bulletin. With 
a vengeance Munro tears into the vogue (of the 
1930’s) of preparing art tests to measure taste and 
ability. As a solution to the problem of the test craze, 
he sugeests that a careful study be made of research. 
He decries those who lack an understanding of the 
nature of research. As early as 1933 Munro was sug- 
gesting that teachers should not venture into research 
unless they understood its nature but instead center 
their attention on informational studies. 


Before World War If Thomas Munro wrote an essay 
deploring the world’s complete lack of concern (except 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


in Germany) for the psychology of art. He must be 
heartened by the active interest being shown these 
past ten years in the psychology of art. The work of 
Mooney, Ames, Pepinski and others has gone far be- 
yond the findings of pre-war Germany. Mr. Munro 
was deeply impressed with Richard Muller-Freienfels. 
B. H. Sterzinzer and Fechner, less so with Paul Plant. 
Whether one concurs with the author’s evaluation of 
the contributions these men made to psychology and 
aesthetics, he will be interested in the value Munro 
places on them. 


Art Education is valuable to the field of art education 
for the picture it gives of ideas from 1929 through 
1949. Mr. Munro includes many considerations that 
may be unorthodox for the aesthetician but help to 
detail the changing panorama of art education. 


CHILD ART AND NATURE, a film series by Frank 
Bach and James Schinneller, $165.00 (Birds 
and Etching No. 9, $60.00; Insects and Paint- 
ing No. 9, $60.00; Weeds and Mosaics No. 9. 
$60.00) Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood, California, 1957. 


The stated purposes of the film series Child Art and 
Nature are to stimulate observation and appreciation 
of the wonders of nature, to develop an awareness of 
nature as a source of inspiration for creative expres- 
sion. and to suggest various approaches and possibili- 
ties in working with materials. Sad to say, the films 
fall short of these goals. 

Unlike Frank Bach’s earlier and highly effective work. 
the color is not of high quality. The viewer is shown 
insects, birds and weeds as inspirations for etching. 
painting and mosaics. It would have been more inter- 
esting to challenge the viewer to choose the media that 
seemed to him the best vehicle for his expression. Per- 
haps the producers intended this but it eluded us as 
we viewed the films. 

Mr. Bach and Mr. Schinneller are among the mos! 
imaginative producers of art films for schools. One 
might suspect that they would have preferred not to 
make this direct connection of forms in nature with 
techniques and processes. 


° ° ° 
PROVIDING ART EXPERIENCES FOR ELEMEN 


TARY CHILDREN, Minneapolis, Minn., Pub- 
lic Schools, 1953. 


Last month in this column Children’s Art Educatior 
by Estelle Knudsen and Ethel Christenson was _ re 
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viewed. It is interesting to compare 
this book with the curriculum guide, 
Providing Art Experiences for Ele- 
mentary Children, produced by the 
teachers in the Minneapolis public 
schools. The two publications seem to 
round out a picture of the city’s en- 
thusiasm for school art. 


Th: Minneapolis guide, its nature de- 
termined by needs as the teachers saw 
them is a voluminous compendium of 
information. Mrs. Knudsen and Miss 
Christenson could pick their points 
of emphasis and devote more atten- 
tio. to their actual experiences in the 
cla-sroom. The guide is encyclopedic, 
the other is anecdotal, and thus they 
complement one another. 


Pats I and II of the Minneapolis 
guile delineate the purposes of art 
education for the child and the role 
of the teacher in providing creative 
experiences that help fulfill these pur- 
poses. Parts IIIf, IV and V contain 
information on media and resource 
materials. The latter sections of the 
guide show an openness of attitude 
seldom seen in a discussion of media 
or use of materials. The teachers 
raise questions and open up possibili- 
ties but hopefully urge readers to go 
beyond the possibilities they suggest. 
The size of the guide makes it un- 
wieldv. It raises some questions: 
“How do teachers use an art guide?” 
“Do they use it as reference material 
only when they need it?” One sus- 
pects that the greatest value to the 
teachers, in Minneapolis or elsewhere. 
comes in the shared preparation 
rather than in the finished guide. ®¢ 


In Relief 


(continued from page 17) 





he held either vertically or horizon- 
tally, according to the child’s wishes. 
and the paper plates could be turned 
all around. A dab here became the 
head of a person, the top of a tree, 
snowman, animal or house. Dabs fol- 
lowing the initial ones carried out 
more clearly the original suggested 
shape, such as the body of the per- 
son. a trunk for the tree, legs for the 
animal, roof for a house, or sun in 
the sky. The rough texture of the 
material stimulated the children’s 
imaginations, and the consistency en- 
couraged constant change until the 
effect seemed right. 


After allowing a day for drying, the 
chil!ren colored their backgrounds 
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and figures with tempera, using the 
original white areas for contrast and 
sparkle, to represent snow scenes, or 
to achieve a three-dimensional look. 
We noticed many interesting varia- 
tions. Children used some of the 
plaster-coated newspaper strips for 
unusual effects such as reins connect- 
ing Santa with the reindeer, for 
stand-out rays of the sun, leaves on 
flowers and hair on figures. Some 
students obtained remarkable depth 
by touching paint to the top surfaces 
of raised areas and allowing the 
white rough modeling to show 
through. 


The children attempted to keep ob- 
jects in proportion—trees taller than 
human figures, children taller than 
animals, etc. When applying paint, 
sometimes a child freely painted in 
objects and people not previously 
modeled but later found necessary 
for the expression of his idea. Pure 
designs painted in regular color pat- 
terns appeared as well as representa- 
tional subjects, and children inter- 
ested in detail work used decorative 
borders around the outside edges of 
their bases. 


New materials undoubtedly stimulate 
creative thinking. Modeling materi- 
als, because they encourage change 
and experimentation, should make up 
a large part of the media for a small 
child’s art expression. Plaster-news- 
paper relief modeling is most suitable 
for the lower elementary children be- 
fore their coordination is such that 
they demand more controlled shapes 
—hbefore realism supersedes their in- 
nate imaginativeness. ° 





Plywood Mural 


(continued from page 26) 


cut with a cutawl, a slender saw ; 


blade enabling the boys to cut sharp 
corners and short curves. This ma- 
chines moves the cutting blade with 
a sewing machine action and the 
blade will cut in any direction and 
revolve through 640 degrees (nearly 
one and three-quarters times a com- 
plete circle). 

Routing the lines was the next big 
step. Instead of hand-carving tools, 
we used an electric routing tool with 
a high-speed motor. A “V”-shaped 
routing bit, adjusted to cut 14-inch 
deep, produced the desired type of 
“line”. The glue used in the manu- 
facture of plywood made it necessary 











WORLD'S FINEST 


TILES 
FOR DECORATING 
Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


© TILE TRIVETS 
© TILE BACKS AND HANGERS Go 
® WOODEN FRAMES 
Write fer FREE descriptive 
Price List Ne. AA 
SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 
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WUNHIHININs. 


MOSAIC 


PLASTIC TILES 


Cut your mosaic craft budget in half. Use Cleveland 
Craft's new plastic tiles for your classroom projects. 
Tiles 11/16'’ square; uniform in size and thick- 
ness. Available in all popular $ 50 
colors. Send for large sample 

package containing 1,000 tiles per Pie 
in assorted colors. Only... . 
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Complete Line of Ceramic Tiles Also Available 





SEND FOR FREE CRAFTS CATALOG 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707 EUCLID AVE. 34 ELMWOOD PKWY. 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO CHICAGO 35, ILL. 
4 EAST (6th St. 

NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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RS RAM 

Here is a catalog that is absolutely chuck 
full of supplies for almost any craft that 
you care to mention. 48 pages of illus- 
trated items. it is the most complete 
Catalog in the crafts field. today. The 
prices will please you. 

Quantity discounts available. 

WRITE: 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


P. O. BOX 1479-AA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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4 CRAFT 
E MOVIES 
The American Handicrafts Co. has spent 
much time and money in producing these 
color and sound movies which are avail- 
able for showing FREE to you at NO 
COST except for return postage. Films 
are completely instructional and excellent 
teaching aids for classroom. All film is 
16 mm. 
ALUMINUM COPPER TOOLING COPPER 
DESIGNING & MANUFACTURING ENAMELING 
REED WEAVING 
PENCIL MAGIC AND WROUGHT 
WRITE: IRON PROJECTS 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
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P. ©. Box 1479-AA, Ft. Worth, Texas 
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CERAMICS & COPPER ENAMEL 
Complete School Supply—Kilns, clays, wheels, 
glazes & tools—*Activities in Ceramics” by 
Seeley $1.50 p.d. Designed for school use; 
completely illustrated. Free, large illustrated 
catalog. 


SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 


7 Elm Street Oneonta. New York 
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Steckley Per 
LIQUID CANVAS* 


FOR BUDGET PAINTING 
THE NEW WAY TO MAKE REAL SgAnvas 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLI 


. 
1900 PETERSON - SOUTH PASADENA, CALIF. 
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CER A MI C reatyTouse 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free ‘‘How To Use”’ literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 
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Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials & 


equipment, Fully illustrated 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG : 
FREE if a 7 _— letterhead 


TEPPING STUDIO. Surry co. 


professional staff 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 
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SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 
LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 


COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
ENAMELS FELT ART MATERIALS 
KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 


NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 38, N. Y. 
(Circle No. 23 on Inquiry Card) 


FREE! New Illustrated TWO-PART CATALOG 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, balts, billfolds 


METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make aluminum, copper, foil pieces 
J. C. LARSON CO. 

820 SO. TRIPP AVE. DEPT. 7402 CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
(Circle No. 26 on Inquiry Card) 











, JEWELRY & 
wine if requested on School 
etterhead, or send 25¢ to: 
_.BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 
r 300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
(DEPT. K-11) 
(Circle No. 24 on Inquiry Card) 
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to sharpen the 
complete the routing process took 


bit frequently. To 


about 70 hours. The panels were 
thoroughly steel-wooled to remove 
burring along the edges of the lines 
and to clean the panel surfaces. 
Penetrating wood sealer was now ap- 
plied with brushes to the front sur- 
face and all edges of each panel. This 
was done for two reasons: first, to 
prevent the plywood from absorbing 
the oil stain unevenly, and second, to 
permit manipulating the stain for a 
longer period of time. 


Next a greyish stain (sandalwood) 
was brushed over the surface of all 
the panels to produce an even tone 
and eliminate undesirable dark areas 
in the plywood. When the grey stain 
was dry, a dark mixture of brown 
umber and black walnut stain was 
applied. When this was dry, the en- 
tire mura! was again thoroughly gone 
over with fine steel wool. This pro- 
duced an even golden tone on the 
flat surfaces and developed strong 
contrast with the dark routed lines. 
With soft toweling material, the boys 
applied the dark stain to produce 
final shaded effects, and the panels 
were set aside to dry. 

For the final finish we wanted a soft 
flat satin effect and a modern fast- 
drying wood-finish with the trade 
name “Deft” met our requirements. 
Three coats were applied with a 
paint gun. 

From the beginning through the final 
application of the finish, all the steps 
were accomplished without the mural 
having to be assembled as a whole. 
Through the interest and under- 
standing of the district’s business 
manager, Mr. Will Martin, and Su- 
perintendent of Schools Warren Mac- 
Queen, all materials and labor were 
furnished to install the mural. Mr. 
Jim Porter and Mr. Al Oaks. the two 
maintenance men assigned to the 
project were enthusiastic and did an 
excellent job. It was they who glued 
and nailed the mural to a solid ply- 
wood base that is securely anchored 
to the wall. 


It is a thrill to have youngsters drop 
in to see what is going on in the art 
room and “discover” the mural. They 
express spontaneous interest and de- 
light. It is also a great satisfaction 
to observe the amazement of many 
adults when they learn that the mural 
is the creative work of high school 
students. And I am especially pleased 
that two boys in the student body 


have thus earned the admiration. 
recognition and respect they right- 
fully deserve from their fellow stu- 
dents and members of the faculty. [t 
is a tribute to Dorn and Bob, this 
mural that has proved itself a lasting 
contribution to our school and com- 
munity. ® 





Lineargrams 
(continued from page 11) 


in the finished prints. The density of 
the drawing may be checked by hold- 
ing the negative up to the light «- 
casionally during the drawing proe- 
ess. 
Two hazards endanger the lineargram 
and must be carefully avoided. 
Scratches and fingerprints on the 
celluloid show up on the final print 
and are almost impossible to remove 
from the negative. 
The students find exciting variations 
as they go along. One discovered he 
could make a 3-D negative by bind- 
ing together layers of celluloid draw- 
ings. The ink may be stamped onto 
the celluloid with a carrot end that 
has been incised with a design. Re- 
verting to the photogram technique 
involves sandwiching between two 
pieces of glass bits of paper, thread. 
salt, theatrical gelatin and other ob- 
jects, either opaque or transparent. 
Experimentation reveals that when 
water is mixed with black ink and 
enlarged the particles of ink separate. 
Greys may be obtained by using vari- 
ous colored inks. 
Exposing the Negative 
If the printing is done by contact 
method, use No. 2 or No. 3 contact 
paper. It may be purchased in any 
standard size up to 8x10 inches and 
sometimes with deckled edges and 
matching envelopes. It comes in light- 
or double-weight and dull or glossy 
finish, but the easiest to handle is 
double-weight, dull finish. 
The actual printing is done in a dark- 
room under an amber light placed 
not closer than three feet from the 
work. Before actual exposure, photo- 
graphic papers may be handled only 
in amber light. Avoid touching the 
sensitized side with fingers; be -ure 
your hands are dry and hold the 
paper by the edges. 
(1) Place one sheet, sensitive ~ide 
up, on a flat, dry surface. 
(2) Place the celluloid negative on 
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top of the paper and cover with a 
sheet of clean glass. 


(3) Holding the glass down firmly, 
expose the paper and negative to 
a white light. The distance of light 
to paper and exposure time de- 
pend on the density of the nega- 
ive. For a starter, try a five- 
second exposure with a 40-watt 
bulb about 14 inches away. 


Fer making the lineargrams with an 
enlarger, use No, 2 double-weight, 
dull finish enlarging (projection) 
paper of the desired size. 


(1) Place the negative in the carrier 
of the enlarger and focus on a 
plain sheet of white paper cut to 
the size of the enlarging paper. 
With the lens aperture wide open, 
raise and lower the enlarger and 
re-focus until the desired size pic- 
ture is obtained. The entire draw- 
ing may be printed or perhaps one 
section greatly enlarged resulting 
in a dramatic magnification. 
Roughness of edge and pattern 
enhances and strengthens an ordi- 
nary drawing, and sometimes puts 
it in a class by itself. 


If the negative has many clear 
areas, before the exposure is made 
the aperture (if the enlarger has 
one) should be made _ smaller. 
Otherwise the intense light will 
fog the sensitive paper before the 


dark areas have a chance to 
print. 
In order to save both time and 


it is well to determine the 
exposure time by cutting one sheet 
of enlarging paper into quarters and 
exposing only one section of the 
print. A typical exposure might be 30 
seconds. After developing and fixing 
the test print, look at it in the day- 
light before going on to the full sheet 
of enlarging paper. 

Developing the Print 

After the test print, contact print or 
enlargement has been exposed, it is 
teady for developing. 


(1) It should be slipped into the de- 
veloper (first tray) quickly, im- 
mersed evenly and kept in motion 
by gentle agitation of the tray. 
The image will slowly emerge and 

should be totally developed in 
one or two minutes. If it is totally 


developed before 60 seconds the 


money, 





exposure to the white light was too | 


long and another print should be 
made with a shorter exposure. If 
the print is not dark enough in 
120 seconds the exposure 
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6 Use gw-MONtY Molds in your 
Avetteble ecliaen Art Craft Projects 


anectbuter THE PIN-MONEY CAST A FRAME CRAFT 
WILL PROVIDE CREATIVE PLEASURE 
Leeds Sweete Products, nc. 362 West Erie Street, Chicego 10, ul 
(Circle No. 30 on Inquiry Card) 








CERAMASTONE jewelry mix 


EASY TO USE — SELF-GLAZING CLAY 
9 colors—Mix with water, hand model, fire at cone 06 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS & 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Send $5.00 for 5 colors assorted with FREE handbook 

or send for information. Retail & Wholesale. 


THE POTTERY WORKSHOP 
CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 
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TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


that will help you in 
teaching Arts and Crafts 
Our illustrated Catalog 









necessary tools and sup 
plies you'll need or 
sch omes —— shop 
crafts — art courses. 
Looms, weaving materials 
and instruction aids are 
also listed. You can enjoy 
making hundreds of use- 
ul, attractive articles in 
hag metal, leather, pot- 
tery, reed, etc 

‘a L. HAMMETT CO. 

266 Main St. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


| 


Lae 





4 R 
$e WRITE TODAY! 


Specie! experience since 1910 to help you an- 
swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
Metal craft - Woedenwores - Enameling - Cer- 
amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 
Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 
GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 
76 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the country! 
Th ds of items, projects, kits to suit 
every interest in all crafts. Write today! 


SAXCRAFTS Dept. AA11 
DIVISION OF SAX anos. ING. an . 
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Fee) IN OUR CATALOG 
for design and _ decoration 
POPULAR O-P CRAFT “HOLDIT”’ 


*1111 No. 3rd St., 
real fou Clvustmad 
Handsome items: wooden Boxes, 
Plates, Bracelets, ete., all ready 
practical pieces—-low cost-—-an exciting variety—prompt 
shipping service. No charge for catalog—-Please write 
This handy holder has a metal 
clip that expands to a big capacity 


Basswood—3%" dia. x 3” high, 
completely assembled. Colors 
beautifully 


hoi og O-P CRAFT 
DIT" NO. 7 a 


36 to 143 4 
144 or more .25 ea 
Plus Postage 





ER sano sty, onro 
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iad 4 
4-color CATALOG 
shows complete 
line of ''do-it- 
yourself" kits 
Covers over 


20 different . 


Christmas 
Projects wv 


complete line of kits. 


Santa Claus about 
Ha h. Kit price 
only $2.50 postpaid. 


All parts pre-cut, pre-colored. Nothing extra 
to buy. No tools needed. Complete kits, ready 
to assemble, contain materials, glue, sequins, 
ribbon, styrofoam ports, pins, etc. Fun to do. 
Easy to make. Inexpensive. For gifts or 
PROFIT. Money back if not satisfied. 


Christmas Carolers 
Kit — Hy set 8 
of 3 on 


postpaid. 
Bid 


c 
Yule imps about 





C—Yule Imps 


INEXPENSIVE 
EASY TO MAKE 


Here are some great ideas for 
money-making group projects: 
Church, Club, School, Scout groups 
etc. Kits contain everything. Get 
Sample Kit and catalog showing 


holuday 
>t» 


A—Yule Santa Claus $2.50 postpaid 
B—Christmas Carolers 1.50 postpaid (set of 3) 








Introductory Offer 
SAMPLE KIT 


everything to make: 
Deluxe Corsage, Poinsettia 
Corsage, “Snow Pal” Pin, 
“Twin Bell” Earrings and 
“Holly-Ball” Earrings. 















(value assembled $3.05) 


Kit only $1.00 Poet 











Dainty Corsage 
(Poinsettia) 


“Snow Pai” 
lapel pin 


_ NANSICRAFTS inc. 





Ken and Frank Frazee, Apple Hill, Winsted 5, Connecticut 
On your MONEY-BACK estaemaiies rush following items for which | enclose 
chec! 


)cash ( ) kk ( ) money order. 
CD Please rush free catclog 


C0 Enclosed $1.00 for In- 


1.50 postpaid (set of 2) troductory Sample Kit 





8” high. Kit price Name 
for culeae only $1.50 Addrece 








City 


Zone State 
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Mosaics for All 
Series of 3 Color Filmstrips 


#1 (41 frames) Easy begin 
ning steps 


#2 (45 frames) Variety in 
tesserae and cement 


#3 (32 frames) Use of melted 
bottle glass 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 E. Jackson Bi. Chicago, Hil. 
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BIG NEW 
HANDICRAFT CATALOG 





Looking for some new and in- 
teresting ideas for craft work? 
Send for our new giant cata- 
log. Packed full of exciting, 
useful crafts such as: 
Leather Craft Shell Craft 
Metal Craft Wood Craft 
Bead Craft Glass Etching 
Basketry Cork Craft 
ALSO look through our SCHOOL SUPPLY SECTION. 
Send 10c in coin to cover cost of mailing to Dept. AA3. 


MITCHELL-STEVEN HOBBY CRAFT CO. 
197 Evergreen Or Westbury, N. Y 
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You AN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK 


Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books 
authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. TAI 


EXPOSITION PRESS/386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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a - TAK 


The ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT adhesi 

practical and proven art uses. Sticks to pn roo in 
the classroom and gives invisible support. Better than 
tacks, tapes, staples etc. Won't wear out or dry out. 
100% RE-USABLE. Write now for free sample. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
1514 Aster Place Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
(Circle No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 


FREE 


Booklet 
on 
Publishing 
Your 
Book 























Dept. 62 





If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 


COMET PRESS peees, 77 AA11 
200 Varick St., 
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Best Glue for All 
ARTS-CRAFTS-HOBBIES 
Dries Gear Cleon to Use 
Deco with 

WILHOLD GLITTER.-15 Colors 
Free—Decorating Ideas—Write 

WILHOLD PRODUCTS CoO. 

Chicago 44, III. Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
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should be increased. An under- 
developed print lacks contrast and 
good blacks, while an overdevel- 
oped print turns grey. Don’t be 
deceived by the amber light. Have 
courage to let the print get rich 
in developing its dark tones. 

2) After development, rinse the 
print in the middle tray of plain 
water and place it immediately in 
the hypo tray. It stays in the hypo 
for 10 minutes. Several prints may 
be placed in this tray at once but 
must be leafed over and agitated 
at intervals to insure proper fixing. 

Washing is the final and very 
important step. Thorough washing 
prevents prints from eventually 
turning yellow. The prints should 
be placed in a dish pan or other 
large container and washed in a 
running flow of water for one 
hour. 

(4) Sponge excess water from prints 
and place them between photogra- 
phic blotters or lintless dish towels. 
Dampening the backs and placing 
them under a weight eliminates 
curling. 

When the developing is finished, in- 
process evaluation of the prints, both 
from a technical and aesthetic point 
of view, often leads to alterations in 
the negative. Parts may be washed 
off with cotton swabs and new lines 
or textures added. 


Lineargrams are suitable for many 
age levels and the suspense and mys- 
tery of this print-making process is 
especially welcomed by the high 
school student who thrives on varia- 
tion in the art program. A ten-minute 
demonstration—a simple drawing fol- 
lowed by exposure and development 
of a test print—clarifies the idea of 
reverse printing of dark and light. 
fires the student’s enthusiasm and 
shows the simplicity of the entire 
lineargram process. * 





Aesthetics 


(continued from page 15) 


fine artists to extend and deepen the 
children’s daily experiences. Poetry 
and music are great awakeners that 
inspire boys and girls to be more 
sensitive to the wonder and glory of 
the world. They will realize how 
deeply and richly creative it is pos- 
sible to be with words and with 
music. 


Draw on the ordinary experiences 
that young people have outside of 
school and find ways of intensifying 
them. The children played in the 
streets all day. It is twilight now and 
they must go home, sorry the day is 
over. They talk about the good tme 
they ‘have had but now gray shadows 
loom over them, darkening the pive- 
ment. They need more sensory sti:nu- 
lation from the teacher to trans!ate 
feelings and impressions into ‘ich 
imagery. Carl Sandburg paints | wi- 
light into night with words. Why not 
read a poem by Sandburg about the 
twilight? Poems paint lovely pictures. 
We can create a love for imavery 
that may well endure. Poems ai.out 
streets, people, buildings and alout 
nature can become the instrumenis to 
evoke and awaken emotional and 
sensory expression. The children may 
want to put their own ideas into 
words or into another art medium. 
The language, imagery and rhythm 
of poetry develop the aesthetic atti- 
tude that the mind’s eye use to 
create more deeply and_ richly 
whether it be with words, paint, clay, 
song or bodily rhythm. 

Exposure to great music also vives 
the children a chance to express feel- 
ing in song and in dance. The chil- 
dren often watch with fascination. 
listen to and imitate the bumblebee’s 
cacophony. They are intrigued with 
the song it makes and its rhythmic. 
whirring movements. Why not use all 
this rich experience to develop ap- 
preciation of and expression in the 
dance? Play Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Flight of the Bumblebee” and dis- 
cuss the particular qualities of sounds 
and patterns of movement. Through 
sensitive listening and discussion. 
boys and girls can be inspired to do 
the dance of the bumblebee. 


It may seem natural to use the fore- 
going educational procedures to de- 
velop aesthetic attitudes as they relate 
to the arts in the curriculum. but it 
is just as important to integrate art 
experience with all the other subject 
matter areas. Only when we begin 
with a well-integrated curriculum in 
early childhood and follow it through 
during all the school years, will we 
be able to achieve our aims to acvom- 
plish an integrated culture. 


Integration means more than co! rela- 
tion with and interpretation of «ther 
subject matter areas in an art le-son. 
To attain real integration, the inter: 
pretation must result from creative 
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Model 57 Deluxe Moto-Shop Illustrated 


POWER TOOLS IN ONE 


A SAFE POWER WORKSHOP FOR 


ELEMENTARY and HIGH-SCHOOL CRAFT PROGRAMS 


NEW Dremel Moto-Shop Designed for 
Student Use in the Art Classroom 


Moto-Shop is the safest and most versatile power tool ever 
developed for classroom use. Basically, it’s a 15” Jig Saw with 
a unique power takeoff to which you simply connect other 
attachments. It then converts to a disc sander, bench grinder, 
buffing wheel, and a flexible-shaft machine — all powered by 
a ball-bearing rotary motor. 

Lightweight (only 12 lbs.) and portable, Moto-Shop can 
be set up anywhere in the classroom. Cuts wood up to 13”, 
1/16” steel, 18 gauge copper, plastics, felt, cardboard — all 
with the same blade. Foolproof blade guard makes it abso- 
lutely safe — even for third-grade students. New ROCKER 


JiG SAW HAS BLADE GUARD 


A foolproof blade guard makes it abso- Lightwei 
lutely safe for young students — even stilt m 
third-graders. 


ACTION principle outperforms heavier, more expensive jig 
saws. Blades rarely break, and are easily changed without 
tools. No adjustments or maintenance necessary. 

The flexible-shaft attachment is a complete shop in itself. 
It can be used for grinding, drilling, polishing, buffing, carv- 
ing, sharpening, engraving, etc. Quickly drills holes for in- 
serting saw blade when making inside cuts with the Jig Saw. 
Other Moto-Shop attachments have many classroom uses. 
Whatever your arts and crafts program, you'll find Moto- 
Shop the answer to all your power-tool needs. 

Model 57 Moto-Shop. Includes jig saw and disc sander. Other attach- 
ments can be added later - $33.95 
Deluxe Model 57 Moto-Shop. With all attachments shown - $49.95 
Price of attachments only, if purchased separately - - + = $19.95 


FLEXIBLE-SHAFT USES 
# hand-piece handles easily as a pencil. Handy for grinding off ceramic 
s, drilling holes up to 5/32”, polishing jewelry, engraving, wood carving, 


removing fire scale from copper, etc. 


QUALITY POWER TOOLS SINCE 1934 


See your nower-too/ dealer for a demonstration 


DREMEL MFG. CO. wept. 267 + Racine, wis. Write for FREE Catalog! 


NOVEMBER, 1957 
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BLOCK 
Ue 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 


* excellent low-cost value 

¢ powerful chuck 

e hand-ground steel cutters 

¢ Speedball Press and Brayers 

e free lesson plans—write today 
Order Speedball products from any 
school supply house 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


A SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
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experience. Take history, for exam- 
ple. The early settlers traveled west 
over rugged terrain and _ lived 
through much hardship in settling 
and conquering the land. The child 
must be able to identify with the dif- 
ficulties that faced these people, how 
they felt about them and how they 
solved them. He must feel, see and 
recreate in imagination the struggles 
with Indians, with wild animals and 
with the land. Real integration can 
only take place through self-identifi- 
cation with the life of the pioneers. 
“How would you feel, if vou were in 
a covered wagon with Indians de- 
scending on you? Would you whip 











TRENTON, W. J. 


BESI-TEST BYVia ihe es 
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“/ LIKE THE MARSH 77 BECAUSE IT 
FEELS SO GOOD IN MY HAND-IT’S NOT 
SO BULKY AS THE OTHER ONE | HAD.” 


No. 4 of a series 


(ARTIST) 





FREE! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter- 


MARSH COMPANY, 98 MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U. S. A. 





Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self- 
contained, instant-drying, water- 
proof and smearproof. Ten ink 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains 
pen, ink, 2 extra felt points... at 
art supply, school, stationery and 
department stores. $3.25. 


ing.’’ Write today! 
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your horses and race wildly over the 
prairies at the break of dawn? Can 
you feel the violent swaying of the 
wagon as you dash madly across the 
land?” The children can paini or 
write a poem or interpret rhythm. oy 
the drum or do Indian dances. [his 
is the kind of motivation that resuls 
in meaningful and rich art inte: pre- 
tation, for the children have reall 
become the pioneers as they den. 
tified with them. 


Surely aesthetic experience can be a 
motivating force and spur to fvster. 
ing curiosity and learning abou: th 
natural world. On their walks in city 
parks and country fields, the chiidren 
caught butterflies on bushes and 
flowers. They touched and fel: the 
butterfly and saw the lovely ¢vlors 
and designs made by wings and bod, 
against the flowers. How did this in- 
sect come into being? Let’s find ou 
about the life of the butterfly. Thus 
aesthetic experience can be the cata- 
lytic agent that stirs up a desire and 
need for scientific exploration. This 
is the kind of approach that produces 
deep realization and learning in all 
curriculum areas. 


It is impossible for one to pour from 
an empty cup. To enrich children’s 
souls, teachers must be enriched. The 
teacher needs the same kind of lib: 
eration and nourishment as the child. 
The artist in the teacher needs awak- 
ening too. Unfortunately the rol 
assigned to teachers in schools is 
often economically and socially too 
meager. Teachers have little time or 
opportunity for leisure and_ sell- 
development. What little opportunity 
they do have is not always used to 
best advantage in-cultural enrichment 
or growth. 


Thus our teacher training institutions 
and school systems all over the coun: 
try need to become more highly 
aware of the possibilities for foster- 
ing the aesthetic attitude in teachers. 
A sensitive teacher is concerned with 
the individuality of each child. He 
inspires the human spirit. He en 
courages creative experience and de- 
velops the aesthetic attitude in chil: 
dren. He realizes that the nurturing 
of aesthetic sensibility results in vilal 
growth and plays a significani par! 
in aiding the individual to function 
more adequately as a unified and ad- 
justed adult. In this perceptive role. 
the teacher can becomes the arcliitec! 
of a deeper and richer culture in a 
democratic society. . 
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TRU-MODEL CLAY 


Tru-Model Clay is NEW! You have long demanded 


a clay for classroom projects at all grade levels 








that is instantly pliable, colorful yet clean, 

and firm enough to hold a molded or carved form. 
Now, from its research laboratory, Milton Bradley 
proudly presents TRU-MODEL—a clay that is 
designed for easy use by primary school children, 


while retaining the professional quality needed 





in secondary schools, where craftsmanship 
is demanded. . . . Specify TRU-MODEL. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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lelcome to the 
wonderful world of 


art education! 


You are an art teacher. Into your hands 
is entrusted the creative potential 

of tomorrow’s thinkers and builders . . . 
Young students today, soon to set 

a new high for America’s standards in 
good taste and meaningful design. 
Guide this talent wisely from the very 
beginning; encourage freedom of self 
expression and the desire to explore in 
new directions . . . You will find you 
have a partner in this undertaking: 

the “Prang-Man”, who represents the 
manufacturer and distributor of 

proven art materials that help translate 
ideas into colorful reality. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Art Education's First Friend 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 
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